Re-evaluating John Brown’s 
Raid at Harpers Ferry 

by Karen Whitman 

Introduction 

On the evening of October 16, 1859, John Brown and twenty- 
one other men launched an attack on the Federal Arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry,' the beginning of a long-range plan to destroy the slave 
system in the South. They were successful in capturing the Arsenal, 
but soon lost their superior position, due partly to circumstances 
which delayed the raiding parly from leaving the Arsenal and 
retreating into the mountains above Harpers Ferry. The next day 
the group was surrounded by the Virginia militia, and on Tuesday 
morning U. S. Marines, under the command of Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, battered down the doors of the engine house in the Armory 
yard and captured John Brown and his surviving comrades. In the 
course of the raid ten of Brown’s men were killed; seven, including 
Brown himself, were captured and later hanged, and five escaped. 
There is evidence also that several slaves and free Negroes from the 
Harpers Ferry region participated in the raid; those who were killed or 
captured were surreptitiously disposed of by the State of Virginia, and 
those who escaped went quickly and quietly back to their residences 
in order to avoid detection. 3 

In Fhe Inner Civil War, George M. Fredrickson describes John 
Brown as a narrow-minded and possibly insane religious fanatic." 1 
This dismissal of Brown as a lunatic or, at best, a religious fanatic, 
a common among contemporary historians. It is ironic that the 
( imI V* at, which cost 600,000 lives, is today considered a "reason¬ 
able- or at least understandable" event in’ our history, but John 
Brown« raid is disregarded as the bloody act of a “madman ." 4 

In 1859 the raid at Harpers Ferry was taken much more 
vcnoutly. hoih by abolitionists and by the defenders of slavery. 
" prominent abolitionists aided Brown with money and weapons 
prepare .. ns f.«r Harpers I city and in his earlier fight in 
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Jr .I S « - t»c of the raid. And. «£«» £32 
^ to the raid was shock on the pan of the kss raUita '' 

tlii.ionists. many openly applauded the action and honored the 
*7j,r* before the year was out. The raid at Harpers Ferry was in 
Lntial in persuading Northern abolitionists that moral suasion 
NU u.lJ not be sufficient to end the slave system and that more direct 
action was necessary. 

The South took Brown seriously, also. Under interrogation in 
jail he answered questions with dignity and forthrightness, and 
several of his captors expressed their respect for the lean, bearded old 
man The conduct of John Brown during his incarceration and trial 
was so strong and unwavering that slavery went on trial rather than 


slavery’s captive. The South was deeply agitated by the raid, 
especially by Brown’s plan to draw slaves from Virginia into the 
mountains to build a guerrilla force that would eventually liberate 
all slaves. The slave system trembled in fear of slave uprisings, 
especially after the Nat Turner rebellion in 1831. 

In order to understand the raid as a serious and important 
attempt to end slavery in North America, there are several questions 
»h:.h need to be answered about the event and about its organizer: 
What were the motives and the intent of John Brown’s raid at 
Harpers Ferry? What concrete abolitionist support did Brown get 
for the raid? What were the affects of the raid on the North and 
•he S**uth? If we discover clear evidence that Brown was a rational 
ind rcspc:tcd man who attempted a dangerous but feasible action 
.md nude a significant contribution to ending slavery, then we must 
t.c f nal question: Why do present-day historians so frequently 
damns John Brown as a fanatic? 


Ar empts to disclose John Brown’s motives and his total plan 
mimcdj tcly after the raid. The Mason Committee, a Con- 
r'-ix rul c mmittec headed by Senator James M. Mason of \ irginia. 

an official investigation in the months after the raid, 
c! people who were in some way connected with the raid 
* r * .-it- whnh revealed some of the information that would 

m>«ter«r« surrounding the incident: James Redpath wrote a 
’ u l ’•!*» d Hniwn to U72. in |H«H f ranklin Sanborn collected the 

It tin* n, Richard Hinton wrote a detailed account of the 
Oswald OirtiMi VUWnl wrote a biography of 
• IflOi la 1VUM. vs | J . II UuBoti made the first com- 
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prehen dvc sludy of John Brown, using the material of all the previous 
Brown studies. Two very recent books about Brown, one by Stephen 
Oates and one by Barrie Stavis, arc the first attempts to go beyond 
DuBois in describing exactly what happened during the raid, and 
to uncover Brown's plans for guerrilla warfare in the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

The major sources for this paper are: Louis Ruchames’ and 
Franklin Sanborn's collections of John Brown letters; accounts of 
the raid by Hinton, Redpath, and the testimony of the Mason Com¬ 
mittee of the 36th Congress; the DuBois study; the Provisional Con¬ 
stitution of the raiding party; the books by abolitionists involved in 
planning the raid—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Franklin Sanborn, 
and Frederick Douglass; the books published in 1970 by Oates and 
Stavis; the manuscripts in the Executive Papers of Henry A. Wise 
at the State of Virginia Library in Richmond; and the John Brown 
Papers in the Library of Congress. 


John Browns Development as an 
Abolitionist and His Role in Kansas 

I' must be admitted that John Brown was a "peculiar” abolitic 
L V- htle other men and women, black and white, worked feverisl 
tor emancipation by speaking, writing, collecting petitions 
mg runaway slaves, John Brown felt an urgency and a 
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slave and by ihe religious atmosphere which prevailed in their home. 4 
John Brown joined the Congregationalist Church in Hudson, Ohio at 
age 16, and decided during that same time to become a minister, 
though he was never able to fulfill that goal. 7 He had little formal 
education, but was an avid reader of the Bible, which he firmly 
believed was divinely inspired. He “possessed a most unusual memory 
of its entire contents,” and its teachings remained a guide to Brown 
all his life.* 

In 1857, a little more than two years before his execution, 
John Brown wrote a biographical sketch of his youth and sent it 
to Harry Stearns, the son of George Luther Stearns, a prominent 
abolitionist who contributed funds for the Harpers Ferry raid. In 
the sketch Brown recalled a boyhood experience which happened 

during the War of 1812, when he was 12 years old and driving 
cattle to the army for his father: 


D “ r,n S the war with England a circumstance occurred that in 
the end made him a most determined Abolitionist: & led him to 
declare^ or Swear: Eternal war with Slavery. He was staying 

h.'lTlh"'h f, VCr5 ( S en ‘ ,cman| y landlord since a United 
, . Marsh *)H who held a slave boy near his own age very active 

SjgS “ d fcdi "8: & to whom John was under con 

mid? a areaf ^r / I nu / Tlero . us 'M* acts of kindness. The master 
made a great pet of John: brought him to table with his first 

^ nr.inv. A friends; called their attention to every little smart 

th-ng he i aid or did : 4 to the fact of his being more than a hundred 

a company of cattle along; while the neqro 
r.^ Li ?/ f y z' not more than his equal) was badly clothed 
fed; 4 lodged in cold weather. & bealen before his eyes with 

7 any „ ° ,hcr thin « *l»t came first to hand This 

Hc 

’T a 'T m t u P br * n ?' n H had prepared him lo recognize 

StTjL^J T'"u . . ’ ,C «« » notewor 

Zf N ‘«"> hoy wa, fully if not more than 
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BUk Abolitionists that: "Brown's relationships with Negroes had 
been close, continuous, and on a peer basis, a pattern which no 
other white reformer could boast. Frederick Douglass was im¬ 
pressed from their first meeting by Brown s deeply personal com¬ 
mitment to the slave's cause. He described Brown as a person who, 
though a white gentleman, is in sympathy a black man, and as deeply 
interested in our cause as though his own soul had been pierced with 
the iron of slavery.”" Brown exhibited a racial egalitarianism that 
was rare. He shared his pew, his home, and his dinner table with 
blacks. He was passionate in teaching his children the evils of 

slavery, and included them in his crusade against it.’ 5 In 1834, 

Brown proposed to his family a plan “to get at least one Negro 
boy or youth, and bring him up as we do our own," 3 and sometime 
around 1839 he knelt in prayer with a visiting black preacher and 
vowed “to make active war upon slavery, and then implored the 

blessing of God upon “such an undertaking. . . .’” 4 He urged his 

family to join him. 

Three observations emerge from a study of John Brown’s early 
life The first is the depth of his antislavery feelings. He must have 
conveyed these feelings to Frederick Douglass, for the ex-slave 
recognized a kindred passion in Brown which ordinarily, and for 
good reason, only blacks shared. Most white abolitionists had 
never witnessed the slave system in action, and many were com- 
f ruble middle-class people who. though of greatest sincerity, found 
t difficult to consider even free Negroes their equals. John Brown’s 
■Approach was entirely different. He had somehow acquired the 
ability to feel the pain of the slave family, and that pain was 
" arable to him Secondly, Brown's fervent, fundamentalist belief 
«n God prepared him for his no-compromisc position on slavery; 
Brrrwn s was an Old Testament God who was unequivocal in His 
judgment of right and wrong. The more liberalized religious philoso- 
P ‘«' hid incorporated in their creeds the political and economic 
: ' , 'f ' v \ * n,nctcc nth-ccniury America, which unfortunately in- 
' ’ 10 "* Constitution. Thirdly. Browns youthful en- 

, / rry h.ul left him with an overwhelming impression 

ev . snu ho own hardship, were to convince him that he. John 
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Brown, had a duty beyond his own house and family to destroy that 

evil 1 " » 

The year 1837 marked a turning point in John Browns life. 

Prior to that date he had been a successful businessman, running 

his own tanning business and speculating in land near his home in 

Hudson, Ohio. By this time he had been married twice and already 

had a large family. His first wife, Dianthe Lusk Brown, had died 

in childbirth, that tragically common fate of women in the nineteenth 

century, and he had married Mary Ann Day in 1833. The depression 

of 1837 swept away the money which Brown was accumulating for a 

massive antislavery enterprise. In 1842 he went into bankruptcy, 

and in September of 1843 he lost four of his children within a 

week, a heavy loss to a man who loved his family as much as Brown 

did. * These misfortunes led Brown to believe that he could no 

longer postpone the task he had set before himself—the destruction 

of slavery . He spent the years between 1842 and 1849 winding up his 

business affairs, settling his family in the Negro community at 

North Elba, New York, and organizing in his own mind an anti- 

slavery raid that would strike a significant blow against the entire 

slave system. He briefly outlined his plan for such a raid to 

Frederick Douglass in 1847' 8 and in 1849, he studied military 

mficatioos in Europe as he developed his plans further. To 

vuggest that the Harpers Ferry' raid was an impulsive, ill-planned, or 

'UKidal endeavor is to ignore the preparations which began ten and 

twelve years before the raid. John Brown had two criteria for 

h-i life s work: (1) it must aim at destroying the entire slave 

*.• ‘ !rrT1 '-) it must be successful. Much thought and planning 

»tm into the raid, even as early as the 1840s. 


la the meantime, two other anti-slavery projects involved 
Hr »r. t energies. fn 1851, in response to the new Fugitive Slave 
Brown formed the United States League of Gileadites in 
f*' - MutiKhuvctti. Forty-four black men and women pledged 
‘ defend themselves against slave catchers, and while there 
^° ***—*? 0 141 * n y a* *hcn> used tli. i r weapons, the 1 eague was a 
‘ V * ? C«p»r,woo of thr a W rcMivc attitude Brown had toward slave- 

»*» urging others to adopt * 

la 11^4 the Kama*.Nebraska Hill was passed, allowing settlers 
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IV n, r | r rnther declined die trip on the Im.l. that lie had 

anolher nnll.lnvery commllinent which lie hid lo por.ue.'” 

Upon hi# iirrlvut In Kanins, John. Jr., wrote home to his father, 
describing the Nltuatlon which he ami hi# brother# found. Pro- 
% la very men were moving #temlily Into the territory, armed and 
deteimined lo establish slavery there; an election on March 30, 1855, 
had resulted In a proslavery legislature after Missourians forcibly 
took over the polls. Parly in the spring und summer of that year 
free staters held their own convention, and refused to obey the 
laws of the fraudulent legislature (actually (wo free-state con¬ 
ventions were held, one of abolitionists, and one of those who 
opposed the entry of any Negroes whatsoever in the state). Missouri 
newspapers now urged those who bail bolstered slavery at the polls 
to return ami 'uid in enforcing laws.* John, Jr., asked bis father to 
v ml arms and ammunition, if possible, so that the frec-staters could 
defend themselves against the anticipated invasion." 

John Itrown decided to go to Kansas himself. He fell that 
thcri might be important possibilities for a showdown with slavery. 

• ml In tvgan contacting abolitionists to raise money for guns. He 
• nded an abolitionist convention in Syracuse, one of his few 

• . Mimcn with the organized antislavery movement. He read the 
Wti.'f from hit ton to the assemblage, and spoke in his usual fiery 
nunmr about the need to defend freedom in Kansas. His request 

• 4t antwered with a donation of $60., most of it from Gcrrit 
tatth " 

Mo an # request for amn made a considerable impact on the 

pacifist antulavery movement. Just as Frederick 
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of a free Kansas; Wendell Phillips donated money to a Kansas rifle 
fund, his first contribution to non-pcaccful tactics; and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson eventually went to Kansas to aid the free- 

state forces.* 3 

John Brown arrived in Kansas on October 6, 1855. He found 
no organized defense; free-staters were still trying to resist the 
proslavery laws by noncooperation. Border ruffians were crossing 
over into Kansas regularly, burning free-state homes, terrorizing 
and sometimes murdering settlers. Shortly after Brown's arrival, 
2.000 Missourians burned and sacked Lawrence, the free-state capital 
of Kansas. Brown had organized a band for the defense of Lawrence, 
but arrived too late to prevent the burning. He was distressed that the 
free-state people in the city had not taken up arms against the 
Missourians; to him it epitomized the lack of commitment to action 
which could throw Kansas into the arms of slavery. Within three 
days of the Lawrence burning, Brown laid and carried out plans for 
the Pottawatomie executions. He shocked the entire country, but 
aroused free-staters to fight against slavery. 34 

With a small troop of men, including four of his sons and 
his son-in-law. Brown went into the “Dutch Henry” proslavery 
'ettiement and oversaw the execution of five of the leaders of the 
raids on free-staters. The men were cut down with swords to 
avoid arousing the settlement with pistol shots, and the daring 
and bloodiness of the act at first reviled the free-staters, but had the 
long-range effect of getting them to organize armed defense of the 
territory. M 

Brown had two purposes in the Pottawatomie executions. The 
fov wj■*. to stop the raids by border ruffians. To accomplish this 
- - <-d wh.it can only be called an act of terrorism. The quick. 
drUterate execution of five men, in the dead of one night, was 

* m* ettful attempt to frighten other raiders with the unspoken 

• itr .i 'the tarnc might happen to you one of these nights.” The 

Henry* settlement was virtually evacuated after the cxecu- 
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tions, and attacks on free-state settlers fell off sharply. Brown 
wanted secondly to spur the frec-statcrs to organize their own 
defense, and in this purpose, also, he was successful. So vicious 
was the ensuing fight between pro and antislavery bands that the 
federal government was finally forced to intervene and recognize 
the electoral wishes of the Kansas settlers.’ 6 “The blow freed Kansas 
by plunging it into civil war, and compelling men to fight for free¬ 
dom which they had vainly hoped to gain by political diplomacy.”’ 7 

The Pottawatomie executions have been cited as an example 
of John Brown's insanity, or at least his villainy. This accusation 
arises from a contradictory value system which sees “institutionalized 
violence" as legitimate and individual violence as criminal. Brown 
executed five men in a military campaign against slavery. The 
response is shock and he is called insane. But who would ever claim 
that the men who held three million slaves in bondage were insane? 
Vet wasn't slavery a systematized form of violence with a questionable 
stamp of legality on it? The use of violence in a moral or political 
cause of a minority has long been considered unjustified by those 
who believe that a democratic nation can resolve its problems fairly 
and non-violently. But this was clearly not the case in Kansas in 1855. 

A pattern developed during John Browns campaign in Kansas 
which is important as a precedent to the Harpers Ferry raid. We 
recognize in John Brown's activities and in his own words that he 

hjlJ 00e lhln « singularly on his mind: to end slavery, and bv anv 
means necessary. But it is clear that for Brown those means must 
be practical; they must promise a good chance of success. Brown’s 

^ P , r °r , th t‘ “ 3 ,aeUcian hc was clcver and thorough 

, *) c , ' ad '" llc of ,hc instinct to die for a cause. Brown 

hc was willing to die and faced that 
saj ck it to -JT d V ' C ? h “ pr,mar >' goal was to destroy slavers 
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practically he was sure of the trust and abilities of his sons. Kansas 
was to be an important prelude to Harpers Ferry. 

• * * * 

The Harpers Ferry Raid and Why It Failed 

It is difficult to trace the origins of a conspiracy—and this is 
what the preparations for Harpers Ferry were—because everyone 
involved did his (or her) best to keep the information secret. 
Fven after the Harpers Ferry raid had failed and Brown had been 
tried and executed, many people were reluctant to reveal their 
parts in the project, for fear of prosecution. Gerrit Smith was 
defending himself from allegations regarding the raid as late as 
1864. when the Civil War was nearly over and Emancipation 
declared.” But, in order to evaluate the significance of the Harpers 
Ferry incidents, we must find out what Brown’s plans for the raid 
were. There were many misconceptions about the nature of the 
attack on the Arsenal, some of which remain to this day. The most 
serious distortion draws a picture of John Brown and his men madly 
attempting to take on the entire United States Army in a pitched 
battle. This is far from the truth of Brown’s scheme. 

All of Brown’s biographers remain unclear as to when the 
Harpers Ferry raid was first designed, but it seems certain that 
it was a plan which grew gradually, over a long period of time. 
As early as 1846, Brown talked about a great plan to liberate large 
numbers of slaves by deliberately expanding the Underground Rail- 
r ad traffic ” Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote in 1859 that 
Hr -wu hid determined twenty years before that he would go into a 
iU>c vtate and liberate a large number of slaves. 10 Probably Higginson 
i nm'jirn about the time; in the late 1830s Brown was already 
. ring an antislavery action of some moment, but his ideas 
■ 'ir in the realm of adopting a Negro child or starting a school 
lot Negro youths in Virginia. 1 ' 

Mr an became familiar with the country uround Harpers Ferry 
• * iVt*r.g a surveying )ob in Virginia in 1840 for Oberlin College 
V » -e hi warned to buy a portion of the Oberlin lands, and 
***** In sued • febool fur black children which he imagined would 
*« a iHninal p la ce for inspiring blacks to claim their freedom 
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Hut Brown never goi the land, perhaps because of the financial 
problems which Obcrlin College was facing at that time.” 

In 1847, Frederick Douglass visited Brown at his home in 
Springfield, Ohio, and he later recorded in The Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass the outline of an antislavcry plan which Brown 
confided to him. Brown’s plan included no insurrection, but it did 
involve creating an armed force which would act in the very heart 
of the South. Brown told Douglass, who at that time subscribed 
to nonresistance, that he was not adverse to shedding blood if 
that was required to rid the land of slavery. Brown referred to 
the Allegheny chain and described a band of about 25 men who 
would establish themselves in the mountains and make periodic trips 
to the plantations below to induce slaves to join the band, eventually 
building their forces to three or four times original size. With this 
larger group they would begin running off slaves in large numbers, 
retaining the strongest to increase their fighting force, and helping 
those who wanted to go North to get in touch with the Underground 
Railroad. This plan is very similar to the finalized plan which 
developed between 1857 and 1859, and it is quite possible that, in 
recalling the conversation, Douglass included elements of the raid 
itself, rather than of the original conversation. 33 Thomas Thomas, 
a free Negro who worked for Brown in Springfield, told Franklin 
Sanborn of a conversation with Brown in 1846 in which Browm 
‘uggcMcd a scheme to liberate slaves, but Thomas claimed that until 
> 51 Brown had been planning to buy land as a slaveholder in the 
South, employing trusted black men to play the role of his slaves, and 
io;ng this ruse to agitate among the real slaves. 34 


We see Brown moving gradually over a period of two decades 
from an educational approach to slave liberation to a direct 
inault on slavery. Brown called it "carrying the war into Africa." 

N * * ,tuU * 'I* Plan to run slaves off southern plantations was 
m indef.mtr ale4 Brown was doing research for his plan aU during 
‘ * 1 and DTO* While living in Springfield, from 1845 to 1849 

** maps of the South, Underground Railroad routes, and 

tract* to d^oxr where Negroes were living In 1849 he 

. T"? U : °* fHmnc - •»* nudied military fortifications in 

JTT! ! '***; claims that Brown 

*«**•!> • UMMiftsts ***** Hrs plan and gained considerable 
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sympathy, hut no help.’* Richard Realf, one of Brown’s Kansas 
Company, reported after the raid that Brown had read all the books 
on insurrectionary warfare that he could lay his hands on; that 
he had studied Toussaint L’Ouvcrturc’s liberation of Haiti and the 
history of Jamaica.** And, beginning with his conversation with 
Douglass in 1847, Brown purposefully solicited the support of black 
leaders in the planning and execution of a massive antislavery 
undertaking.’ ’ 

It was after fighting in Kansas, and after the Pottawatomie 
executions, that Brown began specifically planning for Harpers 
Ferry.’ 8 After his first campaign in Kansas, Brown spent several 
months of 1857 in the East, speaking and raising money for the 
frcc-staters, and also making contacts and collecting money for a 
slave campaign in the South. Brown’s preparations for the raid 
progressed rather disappointingly. He was having a great deal of 
trouble raising funds, mainly because the country was in another 
economic slump and very little money was available for any pur¬ 
pose.’ In March of 1857, Brown met Hugh Forbes in New York. 
Forbes was a Briton who had fought with Garibaldi in the abortive 
Italian revolution of 1848. He expressed interest in joining the 
Brown raid and declared the firmest of abolitionist ideas. Forbes 
agreed to serve as drillmaster for the band, and to provide a hand¬ 
book of tactics to be entitled Manual of the Patriotic Volunteer. 
Hr. *n told Forbes to meet him in Iowa later that year, and authorized 
a $'>'0.00 advance on his salary which was to be $150.00 a month. 40 
Captain Brown made another arrangement for the raid at this time. 

* ‘le speaking and raising money in Collinsville, Connecticut, he 
cicttJdrd with Charles Blair to have 1,000 pikes made. This 
Bxhcarct that the logistics of a major raid were firm enough in 

xTund fi»r him to spend $1,000 on weaponry at a time when he 
wa» very short of money.** 

k-M4» was remarkably quiet when John Brown returned in the 
i ■miY'f of 1*57. and on October 5, the frcc-statcrs won the election 
"* ‘ *' fwvrd Sc way for Kansas to enter the Union as a free state. 

* * c- ' ' **■ n ,n y Browns eastern supporters was to consider 

w rr,.*nJ ( ieofgi l.uthcr Stearns withdrew a commitment of 
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$7 000.00 which he had offered to Brown earlier.” John 
realired that little money would be sent to him on the basi, ^ 
c jmpaign in Kansas, and he felt thut he would have to reveal ai 
vonK . of his ruid rlans if he hoped to get the amount he needed 7 
October he wrote to Franklin Sunborn, practically bcggi ng £ 
money. He offered a strong hint of a planned raid, and told SanborJ, 
about the pikes he had ordered. 41 Sanborn was Brown's most ardent 
eastern supporter, and Brown hoped that he would persuade the 
others to contribute funds. 44 

At this point unothcr problem was added to Brown’s financial 
difficulties. Forbes and Brown disagreed about the strategy of the 
raid, though it is unclear what specific differences they had. Both 
«crr strong-minded men who found it natural to think of themselves 
in a leadership position. Forbes resented taking second place to 
Brown in the campaign, for he envisioned himself another Garibaldi. 
He returned to the East in November, after only two months in 
Iowa, and he began stirring up trouble. Forbes wrote to several 
of Brown's supporters, chastising them for not sending money (and 
thus depriving Forbes of the salary he needed to feed his allegedly 
starving family in Paris); and he criticized Brown’s capabilities 
and urged that he, Forbes, replace the old man. For more than a year, 
Hugh Forbes wrote angry letters and made desperate threats— 
cipcmng more and more of the planned raid in hoDes of his own 
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John Brown continued to prepare for the raid which he hoped 
to execute in the spring of 1858. In November, 1857. Brown 
gathered together nine men, many of them former members of his 

7 “* *? lowa “ T>*re 'hc> collected all the guns 

“° rC,J a, " r ,he Kansas f'ghting. and 
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■ mC " ° nl ^ ,hal »* P^ned 

. .«the pu., „ ,hM oco 

Me hmi lo h., .V* '** retd would he 

"**' the.. muMuo would hr 
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|n - Several of the recruits objected to going South; they wanted 
^itinutf futhlinn in Kansas. But Brown was a very persuasive 
^ ,nd moat of the men agreed to follow him to Virginia *’ 
Ikvau'C of bad weather and lack of money, the group didn’t 
. „ to Ohio. They spent the winter at the Quaker community 
pnnfilafc* ,owu * und ' n -* anuar y Brown prepared to leave to 
h>oik\ and pecru * 1 mcn, bcrs in the East. Before going he 
mtevl Aaron Stevens to drill the men and John Kagi to lead 
, vhwuvsions. These were two of his most trusted companions, 
nth K.»£> Brown even discussed the feasibility of launching their 
L slavery at Harpers Ferry. This is the first specific mention 
irprrN Ferry that is recorded, and Brown did not make the 
jej location of the first strike of the raid known to anyone 

ot some time to come. 4 ' 

Brv'vso left for Andover, Ohio, on January 15, to visit his eldest 
John Jr was still upset over the arduous experiences he had 
a Kansas, but his father begged him to help with the large 
htioc now being planned. Brown found it difficult to separate 
foah from hb own; and with some good reason, since 
were all suunch abolitionists like himself. But not all of 
the stamina for the kind of total commitment that ran 
(k cvcr> vein o( their fathers body. Three times before 
rf» Frm K fiod Brown arguing with one or more of his sons, 
_ ^ ^ ? in hk ffrar id Dlan; three of hb sons. 


having 
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bo known as .he "Secret Six," bu, at 'his Point they were not 
actual participants in the conspiracy—and told John, Jr to make a 
slow trip through Pennsylvania, making acquaintances at Bedford, 
Chambersburg, Gettysburg, and Uniontown. These contacts would 
be used to gel supplies into Virginia and to get slaves out* 

In February and March of 1858, Brown met with the Secret 
Six' - George L. Stearns, Gerrit Smith, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Theodore Parker, Franklin Sanborn, and Samuel Gridley Howe. 
Brown told them in considerable detail, about his plan, but he didn’t 
mention Harpers Ferry.” Brown also solicited the aid of several 
prominent black abolitionists: Dr. J. N. Gloucester, J. W. Loguen, 
William Still, and Henry Highland Garnet, among others. All of 
these black men gave Brown encouragement, but no concrete arrange¬ 
ments were made for cooperation. 53 As John Brown wound up his 
preparations, he returned to his North Elba home to enlist the 
members of his family who had agreed to join him. 54 

The next step for John Brown and his band was a secret con¬ 
vention at Chatham, Ontario, where there was a large Negro settle¬ 
ment. Blacks and whites at the convention adopted a “Provisional 
Constitution,” in preparation for the raid. Why did Brown need a 
constitution to initiate a slave-running operation? In order to 
answer this question, it is necessary to discuss the nature of the 
raid plan itself. Historians disagree about what Brown’s plan 
actually was, and their differences are closely linked to their own 
political evaluations of slavery, abolitionism, and direct action. 
Because not all of the details of the raid plan have been recorded, 
Conans have had to piece together the fragmented information 
which a available and construct a whole and logical plan. In guiding 
‘ !n P roccl * o( selection and construction, several facts about Brown 

* f °tf Cr! * r ' Cn 1 ’ ***** f° u 8ht several successful battles in Kansas. 

h« ik, 11 and judgment as a guerrilla fighter were proven. (2) He 

T l " Cn!> ***** 0/ h ‘* ,ifc dcvcIo P in 8 “n ^ca for the abolition 

‘T**! and I he last five, from 1854 on. had been concentrated 
on collecting information and devising a plan for a largc- 

***I*mZ Ill B,,mn WM * ,cli « kiu » "tan. but in the 

*md «Zwl tC<0,h ccmury lhU wai ** unusual, foe religious 

continued during this period throughout the 
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I «*tcm and Southern statca. M I his evidence, plus the acknowledge¬ 
ment. which I believe to be a political value judgment, that it was 
reasonable and understandable for someone to despise slavery so 
much that he determined to see it ended at his own initiative, 
leads to an understanding of (he raid as an action designed to 
succeed. It is only possible to view the Harpers Ferry raid as an 
act of madness if one ignores the personal background of John Brown 
and the potency of antislavery feeling among the more militant 
abolitionists. It is important to remember thut Theodore Parker 
and I'homas Wentworth Higginson were using force of arms against 
the Fugitive Slave Law in 1854, and that blaek abolitionist David 
NSalkcr had urged the violent destruction of slavery as early as 1829. 

John Brown’s plan of action had two separate aspects. The 
attack on Harpers Ferry was only the first part of the raid, and 
Brown had three purposes in launching the campaign in this way. 
First. he needed weapons, which were abundantly available at the 
\rscnal Second, he needed a way to alert slaves throughout the 
V'uth that an earnest attack on slavery had begun, so that they 
onild be prepared to join him when the time came. Third, he needed 
alert hie Northern supporters that the campaign was under way, 
they could send men and supplies to him. Brown planned to stay 
Harper' Ferry just long enough to accomplish those three missions, 
then he and his band would retreat into the mountains behind the 
AnenaT* 

Oikc in the mountains. Brown planned to set up a camp with the 
mail grtHjp of men which he had with him. The best of them would 
v * tu (i>»n at night to plantations in the area to encourage 
ii> pHQ them in the mountains. He needed blaek men or women 
' ae b.» pm of the plan, for he was well aware that slaves were 
•cAai-JkaUy t ;tpxnHJt of whites; only blacks would have any 
s * -'M m prr%o*4! ng slaves to leave their masters and come to 
rr. • j ■ t im to fight via very When the mountain band had 
'“cruftcd Kf?>. eat number *. Brown would begin branching out tn 
.<Jb< r i* .ps, encoding the tamps southward along the Allegheny 
* be •uukl be able to loot more plantations of their 

m lb n pMri be would begin bringing slaves into the 
•• sistU thra continue on to Canada via the Cndrr- 

ktltuid !»<•* ami bn ttwtpany would live oa what they 
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could confiscate from the plantations and whatever could be supplied 

by Northern and Southern supporters. 

It is valuable to look back at the Missouri raid on December 

20 «nd 21, 1858. as a prototype of what Brown had in mind for 
V irginia. "Ossawatomic Brown” led a double column of men to the 
homes of two Missouri planters, where several slaves were captured 
and along with livestock and other confiscated property, taken to 
Canada. One planter, who resisted the raiders, was killed by 
Aaron Stevens against Brown s orders and desires. But there was 
no massacre or attempt at pillage. So it was to be in the South. 
Slaves would be removed from the plantations during the night, with 
no bloodshed unless the planters made the mistake of resisting 
or chasing the band/' 

Once in the mountains. Brown’s knowledge of guerrilla warfare 
would be put to use. John Kagi showed Richard Hinton the plans 
drawn by Brown for the mountain forts: “They were to be used in 
ravines or 'draws’ when so situated that passage from one to another 
could be made. It was intended to conceal them by trees and 
thickets, place them on hillsides, and otherwise arrange them as 
ambuscades.” The mountains would provide an inaccessible cover 
where a small number of men could hold off a much larger force. 58 

Some historians have imagined Brown collecting slaves into a 
vast mountain settlement of black men and women, but Brown did not 


envision happening. He felt that the raids would have a mon 
profound affect on slavery than iust the liberation of inHiviH,,* 


****** The massive and consistent raids on plantations in on< 
.our.ty Virginia would undermine the security of all slave property 
m the state, earning planters to sell their slaves South. Brown’; 
-nd would follow. Of course, and as slaves and raiders mow 
*- r wiuth. it would become increasingly clear to slave owner 

** CL° rc r > °* ,mlc va,UCf it could not K 

Su.r _ T hlt f4Cl ; ^ 004 * Woody confn ™tation. would fora 

^ ^ WOuW * troop, of planter 
^ . *** * ,r Brown was willing tc 

* * m ,f ° cvcw > he woukl clear tv haw 

- - mo * OUto »«*nst pursuing force*.* 
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For Brown Ihcrc were advantages in his plan which justified 
his enthusiasm for the raid. Brown believed, and there is considerable 
evidence for it, that an explosive slave rebellion was inevitable. 

I ven if slaves could be restrained anti such a rebellion subdued, the 
prospects of civil war were in the uir. Brown felt that bloodshed 
o\er slavery was inevitable, and he was determined to organize 
or coordinate a slave rebellion in such a way that the killing was 
held to a minimum. His daughter, Ann Brown Adams, who had 
Kvn present with the raiders in Maryland up until a week before the 
raid, told Richard Hinton of her father: “He expected. . .that if they 
(the slaves) had intelligent white leaders that they would be 
prevailed on to rise and secure their freedom without revenging 
their wrongs, and with very little bloodshed... ." 60 

Brown wanted an “orderly" revolution, and he felt that this 
would be possible through a guerrilla campaign. Brown’s plan in¬ 
sulted maintaining a large number of men and women in the 
mountains, some of them permanent members of the antislavery 
force, others on their way to the North. Brown realized that this 
tranuent mountain community could only survive and work to¬ 
cher if there were discipline and some form of government. This 
n wh.it was developed at the Chatham Convention. The “Provisional 
Constitution" which emerged from the convention was a document 
• ’» 4 s articles, providing officers for the raiding party and guiding 
s in the mountains. The document refutes any suggestion 

:\*! Brown was bloodthirsty. One of its main purposes was to 
urncves'.try bloodshed and to maintain honorable conduct 
r.f in the members of the mountain-dwelling group.*' 

were the chances of success for the attack on slavery 

w 

} hm Brown had engineered? Once we recognize that Brown 
w -‘ ; wg an extensive guerrilla campaign, the wisdom of the 
* * * more discernible. Two of the men who were 

mts fhr fa J plans testified to their soundness. Samuel 
' ICwtl who had fought la Greece and was considered an 

' m $ amtti warlart. thought the scheme was a good one .* 1 
Ml 11 ^ ***** dWf the raid: "Harpers Ferry, by the adorn- 
mvh t ana •« s ilu ra b f) chosen ns the spot at which to 

hapnamni vi Ihnstan The neighboring , would afford 

** gurt i Jw kswt a ganadlni the nwasi IsiunNc and a thousand 
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. . fnr „ dcspcrutc defense or rapid retreats befnr,. 
number. of un enemy. -;* Dulloi,, having studicd 
rZT h circumstance, of Brown , act, on, agreed with *, 

,n ■ -In truth it need not have faded. History and tniliiarv 
analysis : * n . ™£ n|Ull soundness.- ** 

study of the map of the area around Harpers Ferry shows 

. cnhstantiol possibility of success once John Brown got out of 
IVrrv A hard climb of an hour or two would have taken 
iir iTn and his men to safety in the foothills of the Alleghenies, 
v Ther few hours and they would have been in the mountain 
Me mess where caves, deep ravines and natural fortresses would 
have allowed the men almost impenetrable cover. On the basis of 
Horn's past experience in Kansas and his extensive knowledge of 
guerrilla warfare, it is safe to say that he would have been able to 

operate quite adeptly in this situation. 65 

Brown could have counted on aid from two probable sources 
of support, once in the mountains. The first was among the slaves 
livine in the area under attack. There are several pieces of informa¬ 
tion which indicate that slaves were ready to participate in a 
coordinated assault on slavery. During the year before the raid. 
Brown sent George B, Gill, one of his band, to visit a black man 
named Mr. Reynolds. Reynolds told Gill of a military organization 
of black men and women, with ramifications through most, or nearly 
all. of the slave states. Reynolds had been through the South himself, 
muting and organizing. He told Gill of the many references in 
Southern newspapers to this or that favorite slave being killed or 
found dead, and claimed that these were slaves who had been dis¬ 
covered as leaders of liberation plots. Reynolds said the blacks were 
only waiting for Brown, or someone else, to make a successful 
AitttUve mmc. then their forces would be put into motion. 44 

IVre n evidence that several slaves from the Harpers Fern 
iuta dkj participate m the raid itself, but once it became certain 

^ 41 /r ^ enterprise, they returned hastily to their 

• wT* 'll diseowary * DuBots feels that more slaves 

*a#i ****** fof ,hc fret that Brown had to 

gfea** (j^* ( H **dulc because he feared cipaorc of the 

sKr support which slaves were willing to 
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offer at great risk. Several incendiary fires broke out around 
Harpers Ferry in the week after the raid which it seems certain 
were set by slaves and free Negroes.*' DuBois confirms black parti¬ 
cipation in the events around the raid by referring to Richard Hinton’s 
estimate that $10,000,000.00 was lost in the sale of Virginia slaves 
in the year 1859/° Census figures substantiate the removal of slaves 
from the Harpers Ferry region: Between 1850 and 1860 the black 
population of Maryland and Virginia increased by about 4 per cent. 
But in Loudoun and Jefferson counties in Virginia, and Washington 
County in Maryland—the three counties surrounding Harpers Ferry, 
there was a decrease of nearly 10 per cent in the black population. 71 

Another important source of support for the raid was the white 
mountain population of the region where Brown hoped to establish 
his base. Barrie Stavis, in John Drown: The Sword and the Word 
has added this analysis to the understanding of Brown’s strategy. The 
Southern mountain people, though white, had little else in common 
with the wealthy plantation owners of the South. The two groups 
were separated by class, and also by religious and ethnic back¬ 
grounds. The mountain folk were, for the most part, Scotch-Irish 
in descent, belonging to the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
denominations. The plantation owners, who were predominantly 
Anglican, had used their great wealth to disinherit their mountain 
ct unterparts economically and politically, and referred to them 
derogatoriiy as hillbillies and crackers. 73 

During the Civil War many poor mountain farmers disclosed 
r political allegiance by opposing secession and remaining loyal 
the ( nion. Western Virginia separated from Virginia to form a 
Union s .itc, and the eastern portion of Tennessee tried unsuccess- 
' , • follow suit. The illiterate backwoodsman could sec little in 

to his benefit. Some mountaineers were distinctly out of 
with the cause of slavery; others resented having to 
ft* f t a taut* which served the interests of the wealthy, many of 
•bom used their money to avoid the draft. 73 

I tfw mountains of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
1 h • see and Alabama, secret societies were established 
f.< peace and a return to the Union. They not only 
hK'«r»frd mm from entitling in the Confederate Army, but also 
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encouraged desertion; they opposed Confederate conscription laws 
and urged men to join the Union Army/ 4 When the first conscript 
law was passed. Southern unionists retreated to the mountains of 
eastern Tennessee. The migration was well organized, and pilots 
led the refugees to places of safety or to the Federal Army, if they 
wished to fight/* 

The mountain people were angered by the provision in the 
conscript law which allowed a conscriptcc to purchase a substitute 
or provide 20 slaves in place of his service. The substitution system 
disclosed to the masses of Southern people the power of capital, 
and the inequities were all too clear; 


They must go into the ranks while their neighbors who happened 
to be blessed with money could hire substitutes; they must give 
their blood while men of property must give only of their possessions. 
The inequality produced gave much poignancy to the slogan of the 
mountains: ‘the rich man’s war and the poor man’s fight.’ 76 


It was estimated that by 1863 one-half of the soldiers from 
the northeastern counties of Georgia were hiding in the mountains, 
rhe Confederate War Office went so far as to declare that; “The 
condition of things in the mountain districts of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama menaces the existence of the 
( onfederacy as fatally as either of the armies of the United States.” 77 
This was precisely the area in which Brown intended to operate, 
and his hopes of winning the mountain people over to his side are 
reflected in several articles of the “Provisional Constitution” which 
deal specifically with the relationship between the antislavery bands 
and the nonslaveholding Southern population. 78 Brown expected 
mountain people would assist him by scouting, tending the sick and 
wounded, providing food, and concealing the presence of his forces’ 

* *‘*° hoped ,hal some would Ws army. It appears that 
tw hopes were firmly based.’ 8 


w “ "ell-designed and his chances of succe 
f 00 * 1 . Wh >'' *•*> dld Ih « «id fail? Several specific profiler 
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.«nd proceedings which Brown had organized. Richard Realf revealed 
10 (he Mason Committee that Brown had originally planned to begin 
the raid in June of 1858. 80 One of the circumstances which prevented 
that was Hugh Forbes’ activities in the East after he left Brown in 
Iowa in the full of 1857. Forbes wrote to several abolitionists, 
complaining about Brown and revealing the most confidential 
details of the raid quite indiscriminately. 81 Theodore Parker and 
Samuel Gridley Howe were appalled that this information was 
being extended in an unknown number of letters and verbal tirades, 
and thev insisted that Brown call the raid off temporarily. Thomas 
Higginson and John Brown both wanted to take the risk of con¬ 
tinuing with the original plans, hoping that Forbes hadn’t done any 
real damage. Brown told Higginson that postponement would be 
difficult and hindersome: 


he . .considered delay very discouraging to his thirteen men, and to 
those in Canada. . . .The knowledge that Forbes could give of his 
plan would be injurious for he wished his opponents to underrate 
him; but still. . .the increased terror produced would perhaps 
counterbalance this. . . .If he had the means he would not lose 
a day. He complained that some of his Eastern friends were not 
men of action. . .that they magnified the obstacles. Still, it was 
essential that they should not think him reckless, he said; and as 
the> held the purse, he was powerless without them. . . , 82 


fhcrc was nothing for Brown to do but conceal the arms he had 
vi licetcd. scatter the men who had gathered at Chatham, and hide out 
in Kansas until the Forbes incident was forgotten. DuBois says: 
T *.i' a bitter necessity and it undoubtedly helped ruin the success 
t the foray. The Negroes in Canada fell away from the plan when 
i’ dad not materialize and doubted Browns determination and 



Another reason the raid was delayed was lack of funds. Brown 
‘ *•-2 gr rat d ffaculty raising the money he needed, and he became 
^ rd at what he considered a lack of commitment on the part 
h n hauern abofttionist fncod*.“ Finally, in August of 1859. 

£‘. hr rill dado l have at much money as he felt he needed. 
m 1 t*w»ving hit company to the Harpers Ferry area. He 

tSf Kc' -ied) farmhouse about five miles outside the town in 
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, . nrru-ndinc to be a farmer. He got his 15-year-old 

Maryland, pre * j 7-year-old daughter-in-law, Martha, to 

J ' ,U * h '.";h, f. n m,“o give the scene a more familial look lhc 

1 Thc raiders who stayed there hid m the loft of the 
In most of the time, coming out only at n.ght to stretch their 

kf ' "X noTultinto point that Brown announced to the other 
„,en his intention to attack the Harpers Ferry Arsenal as a way of 
getting more guns and as a dramatic incident to announce the 

commencement of the antislavery campaign. Even his own sons 

did not regard it as a wise or practicable step. A warm discussion 
of the idea ensued, and one of thc band, Charles Tidd, was so angry 
that he left the farm for a while to cool off. Brown offered to resign 
leader of the group, but thc other men insisted that they needed 
his guidance. Charles Tidd, in an interview with Higginson on 
February 10, 1860, said: "Finally when they consented, it was with 
thc agreement that men would be sent in each direction to burn 
bridges."" This, however, was not done. Tidd was one of the Five 
men who escaped after the raid, and he told Higginson that he still 
endorsed Brown’s general project and felt it could have been a 
success But Tidd considered thc attack on Harpers Ferry too risky, 
and believed it never should have been attempted. 

Throughout thc fall Brown had been planning to initiate thc 

r«*i on October 24, but by the second week in October he was 

» rruJ ab> ut thc suspicions of neighbors. A woman who lived near 

•’s had wa ted into thc house when all of thc men were down from 

11: eating dinner, and everyone knew that she was curious about 

•ha »ai going on and thought that they were running slaves, since 

d c* thc rnrn in thc house were bluck. So, on October 15, 

n aw* t«c*d that they would strike thc next evening Thc 

howte **** prepared to move, in fact they were quite 

riT tmral 14 ,he b, “ d hadn l •"*** ycl. Also, the slave* 
. 4 , 1 * a W ? diip«img the raid later in thc month, and were 

r Jr **** “ on thc 16th ” 

ha* twi d* M "I* j ^ <kai C,,Wfl *** madc m4 > 

m . f k On thc morning of the 17th, a 

h am J ‘ h T H HMt V 9n terry and was 

— «*n Hr own mmted that the train 
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he allowed to go through; he expressed his concern about the 
passengers and the friends and relatives that were awaiting them. 

Hu, when the train reached Baltimore, the occupants naturally 
informed the authorities about what seemed to be going on at Harpers 
Ferry, and this led eventually to the Marines being sent from Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.** 

Another problem arose when Charles Tidd and Osborne An¬ 
derson didn't return to the town with the wagon full of guns from the 
Kennedy farmhouse. It is not quite clear what detained them, but by 
the time they got back to Harpers Ferry, the other men were sur¬ 
rounded in the fire engine house, and there was no way to save the 
expedition. Several of the raiders had urged Brown to leave the 
town and to retreat into the mountains while there was still time. 
But Brown insisted on waiting for the weapons from the farmhouse, 
and by then he was unable to move. DuBois thinks that it is possible 
that Tidd dallied on purpose, since he disapproved of Brown’s plan. c ° 
Twice Brown tried to exchange the several hostages he had 
collected for the freedom of the raiders, but his offer wasn't accepted. 
Finally, on Tuesday morning, October 18, the U.S. Marines broke 
down the door to the engine house, and one of the officers. Lieutenant 
Green, beat Brown to the ground, senseless.” The military cam- 
p.iyn ended there, in defeat, with ten of the raiders dead. But a new 
campaign began. John Brown's sword was broken, but the words 
he 'poke so fearlessly in the weeks to come proved even stronger. 
Hrvwn won the respect of his enemies because of “the manner chiefly 
in which he has acted since his capture, and during his trial.” one 

of the raid wrote. ' History docs not contain a parallel for 
noble, chivalric, heroic yet modest learning.”** The story of the 
Harpers Ferry raid was the first major event to be carried across 
fSc njikgr hv telegraph wires; soon the whole world knew that a 
n a against 'davrry had begun. The affect was profound and 

»f* drJ m many ways, the beginning of the end for the South’s 
pnvlur institution “ 
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•wtii? Harpers Ferry Raid 
Abolitionist Sueeoet eo. the Haepe 

fhnt , ohn Brown's raid at Harpers Ferry 

In seeking evidence tl . important to consider the 

was a reasonable plan of ac * ’ . d wc |i_known abolitionists, 

support that Brown had from 7f td *”" n involved in the 

hom black and white. Brown ““ A y „ ckcr says that 

31:^ot ,i ^e S nce m 7ar C B™wn contributed to the printing 
SS-S wIU Appeal, and 

“ fjr=TJ=V individual aboli- 

lionists. and actively sought their aid for both Kansas and Harpers 
Fern. The degree of support he got for such militant action .s 
significant. There were many people who didn't think that John 
Brown was the least bit insane, and they were willing to put their 
money and other resources behind his efforts. 

The prominent black figures who were sought out by Brown 
included Martin R. Delany, Jermain W. Loguen, Henry Highland 
Garnet, William Still, and Charles H. Langston. 95 Brown contacted 
Jermain Loguen in February of 1858, and Loguen wholeheartedly 
supported Brown’s plot and agreed to recruit blacks in his area 
"who would go to war.” Dr. and Mrs. J. N. Gloucester of New York 
also talked with Brown that month, and pledged to do all they could 
to organize the support of New York’s 15,000 blacks behind Brown’s 
efforts.** At this lime Brown was expecting to initiate the raid in 
the spring of that year, but the long delay made it impossible for 
hirr! to give the Glouchcstcrs and Loguen any more of the details 
they needed to recruit blacks for the raid. 

Martin R. Delany helped Brown set up the Chatham Convention 
■ -al served as its chairman. The convention included 34 Negroes, 

Ontario! population, which Delany and Loguen 
• J mruiicd Many of the Mack. from Canada signed up to*join 

T** **■'. «*«. »*ain. ihe delay meant that Brown 

!" T mcn ' “ nd <»ly Oiboene Anderson 

, 1 * ( anadian blacks at Harpers Ferry. 9 ' 

Bw **» PB’hnbly fell domi to was 
admtniioQ for IXmglata, and 
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he confided more information about the raid to him than to anyone 
cKc Douglass* attitude toward Brown seems ambiguous. Brown 
had influenced Douglass' move away from nonviolent abolitionism, 
but when Brown was hiding in Douglass’ house in 1858, the ex-slave 
said he found Brown's constant discussion of the planned raid 
“boring." Brown very much wanted Douglass to be involved in the 
Harpers Ferry raid, and the two met in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on August 19-21, 1859, where Brown told Douglass that he planned 
to take the Arsenal. Douglass was dismayed, and urged Brown not 
to walk into "a perfect steel-trap.” Brown insisted that Harpers 
Ferry could be captured, and begged Douglass to join him. “Come 
with me, Douglass,” he pleaded; “I will defend you with my life. 

1 want you for a special purpose. When I strike, the bees will begin 
to swarm, and I shall want you to help hive them.” Douglass 
refused to go, but Shields Green, a runaway slave who was with 
Douglass, decided to join the raiders. 98 

After the raid, Douglass felt he had to flee the country, because 
the South was anxious to implicate him in the incident and hang him 
w ith the others. 99 While in jail, Brown expressed to Judge and Mrs. 
Thomas B. Russell, abolitionists from Boston, some bitter feelings 
toward Douglass for not participating in the raid.' 00 While each 
of these men had a deep hatred of slavery, and both were totally 
committed to its abolition, they saw their roles in different ways, 
and each was determined to pursue what he felt to be most im¬ 
portant'* 1 

Harriet Tubman was to have joined the raid, but illness pre- 
. -nied her from getting to Harpers Ferry. The five black men who 
: i ; amapate in the raid- John A. Copeland, Osborne P. Anderson, 
W >. Green. Lewis Leary, and Dangcrfield Newby—were ample 
pfoif tlut blacks did support the raid and were willing to fight 
bnak Brown.'** 

M ny white abolitionists aided Brown in various ways, also. 
I hr s « important c»l these wa» the group of men who came to 
* t »t» at the 'Secret Sis Hicy arc considered Brown's main 
•--wn-J halm fur the Harpcn Ferry raid, and the group in- 
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**.»» of Njw Engfand'. forcmj^ 

; phiLZ'p^ : °hc K‘nated a largo trad of land for Negro 
settlement, which also enabled blacks to vote as property owners 
Theodore Parker was a Unitarian minister, an orator, master of 
20 languages, and the owner of a library of 6,00 vo times, he 
had played a prominent role in Boston in resisting t c Fugitive 
Slave Law. hiding fugitive slaves in his house and encouraging 
them to defend themselves with guns. Franklin B. Sanborn was 
an educator and a teacher, and after the raid he wrote an important 
biography of Brown, The Life and Letters of John Brown. Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe was a physician who had fought with Gari¬ 
baldi; he founded the Massachusetts School for the Blind and was the 
co-editor of an abolitionist newspaper along with his wife, Julia 
Ward Howe. George Luther Steams was a wealthy merchant 
and philanthropist. Thomas Wentworth Higginson was a Unitarian 
minister from Worcester, Massachusetts, who had joined Parker 
in the struggle against the capture of fugitive slaves in the Boston 
area; he went to Kansas in 1856 to evaluate the situation of the free- 
state forces and to see what kind of aid they needed. Higginson 
implied, in Cheerful Yesterdays, that he would have gone to Harpers 
Ferry with Brown if the raid hadn’t been delayed. 103 

Higginson and Sanborn were the leading figures in the “Secret 
Six," and Brown relied heavily on them to keep the other men in¬ 
terested in the project and to solicit funds from them. In March 
'T 1858, two months before the Chatham Convention, after repeated 
consultation with Brown and with each other, the men decided to 
•ork together as a secret committee to advise Brown and raise 
S . 000 for him By May of 1858, however, the group had raised 
raw than $4,000 00. money lhal was used to sustain Brown's group 

w ,hC k 7 ^ U . y ,rom ,hc ’P""* of 18 5* 10 the summer of 
i ' 1 Secret Sis Itncw where Brown intended to 

' ' hjd *‘ Ud him "o' *o implicate them with that informi- 

* " ““ *mt •"»«* with the raid. After Brown's 

'* lhcK mc " * cre of aiding him. and the 

aramwt^ amhert*. were .mam, l0 pnwutc (Sfm <of thc , r ^ 

tkc M.-» Commit !”'* 1 “ d S * c * r "‘ * rrc called 

—aiiu orfrora - _i-i . * *' h u,4T »>t*ated the raid, though no 

— v Aifrd agjimt them Andrew Hunter. 
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ihc prosecuting attorney in the Harpers Ferry ease, wanted at least 
one of the raiders tried in Federal court so that he could summon 
certain Northern abolitionists and prove their complicity, but this 

was never done. 104 

Other well-known abolitionists supported Brown in various 
ways. also. Lydia Maria Childs, the abolitionist author, wrote to 
Brown in jail and offered to care for his wounds; he wrote back 
that she could be of more service to him by aiding his family.' 05 
John Quincy Adams wrote to Governor Wise of Virginia, castigating 
him for participating in the scheduled hanging of Brown: ’’Can you 
sit as the chief magistrate of that once patriotic state, bow yourself 
before this Moloch, while the blood of liberty is dropping from 
the Declaration of Independence as it is borne aloft in the talons 
of the American Eagle.” Amos A. Lawrence, a well-known Boston 
lawyer, wrote to Wise twice, urging him to give Brown a fair trial. 106 

Henry D. Thoreau had known and admired John Brown before 
the raid, and had contributed some money to him, but he knew 
nothing of the plans for Harpers Ferry. When news of the raid 
reached Concord, Thoreau immediately wrote a eulogy of Brown 
called “A Plea for Captain John Brown.” He read the eloquent speech 
in Concord and Boston, although he faced considerable opposition, 
even from other abolitionists. Thoreau was the first person to make 
a public statement praising the raid as a meritorious act, calling 
it ’the best news America has ever had.” For the rest of his life 
he c nvidered Brown a true Transcendentalist, a man who followed 
voice within him even though it led him into battle with the 
tute.'” 

Ralph Waldo F.mcrson shared Thoreau’s enthusiasm for the raid. 
i t rruny of the same reasons. He wrote that “John Brown was an 
iieaii*t H< believed in his ideas to that extent that he existed 
rtl.cm all into action.” William Lloyd Garrison, editor 
J h.- J ‘ r rati*, initially referred to the raid as the “well-intended 

-illy misguided effort of C’aptain John Brown." But even 
' * tr k • • dedicated pacifist, endorsed the raid in a speech at 
* 1 fTt P* c ,n Horton on the day of Brown's execution. Garri- 
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son pointed out that he was a nonresistant who had labored for 
over twenty-eight years to bring about the peaceful abolition of 
slavery. “Yet, as a peace man—I am prepared to say: Success to 
every slave insurrection at the South, and in every slave county. 
And I do not see how I compromise or stain my peace profession 
in making that declaration. . • .Rather than see men wearing their 
chains in a cowardly and servile spirit, I would, as an advocate 
of peace, much rather see them breaking the head of the tyrant 
with their chains. Give me, as a nonresistant, Bunker Hill and 
Lexington, and Concord, rather than the cowardice and servility 

of a Southern slave-plantation.” 09 

Wendell Phillips was one of the most influential of the aboli¬ 
tionist speakers in 1859, and after the raid he gave a speech in Henry 
Ward Beechers church in Brooklyn on “The Lesson of the Hour.” 
Phillips also recognized the importance of what John Brown had 
done and eloquently portrayed it to his audience: 


Harper’s Ferry is the Lexington of today. . . .Suppose he did 
fail. . . .There are two kinds of defeat. Whether in chains or in 
laurels. Liberty knows nothing but victories. Soldiers call Bunker 
Hili a defeat; but Liberty dates from it, though Warren lay dead on 
the field. . . .Virginia did not tremble at an old gray-headed man at 
Harper’s Ferry; they trembled at a John Brown in every mans own 
conscience. . . .Insurrection was a harsh, horrid word to millions 
a month ago. John Brown went a whole generation beyond it, 
claiming the right for the white man to help the slave to freedom 
by arms . 10 


bupport for John Brown grew while he was in jail. Brown 
received letters from all over the country, offering encouragement 
sending money, and praising the old man for his courage. On* 
man even offered to hang in Brown's place. Letters poured ii 
to Governor Wise, asking that Brown be pardoned or that he no 
be hanged. There were even indications that there was some whiti 
Southtn. support (or Brown. Wise also received letters threaten™ 

”* promlsm * lhal he would be killed as the South “burne. 
do»n. .1 Brown were executed. Many people wanted to see Browt 

B?~„ i !‘k I “ SI ,T, a " emp ' was pla ” ned - but Johl 

Bnnm (eh .ha, he could do more good (or the an,.slavery cause b, 
*> be discoursed anv alirmnf f_X— ... J 
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Many people expressed their hatred of Brown also, during 
the time he spent in jail. But the point to be made here is that 
thousands of Brown’s contemporaries took him and his action 
seriously. There were charges of insanity directed at him, and 
letters were sent to Wise urging him to grant Brown clemency on 
the grounds of insanity. But these were from people who did not 
feel a deep commitment to ending slavery. One man who had known 
Brown for some time wrote, “very soon he began to talk with great 
earnestness of the evil of slavery on which he very soon became 
enthusiastic and claimed that any course, whether stealing or 
coaxing niggers to run away from their masters was honorable.” 
The use of the term “nigger” disqualifies that man from any 
judgment of Browns sanity, since his own political values were so 
different." 3 None of the abolitionists charged Brown with being 
crazy, because all of them could understand the political perspective 
of the raid. Once the basic principle of the necessity of abolishing 
slavery' was agreed upon, it became impossible to dismiss Brown 
simply as a madman. For, as Garrison, the greatest pacifist of them 
all. was willing to admit, history had proven moral suasion to be in¬ 
efficient. and violence became the justifiable last resort for men 
and women who could not accept the continued existence of slavery 
in the United States. 

It should also be remembered, in evaluating Brown’s support 
for the raid, that twenty-one other men joined him at Harpers 
f erry Their participation in the raid also justifies to the convincing 
nature of Brown’s plan. 

Osborn Perry Anderson was a free-born Pennsylvania Negro 
> met Brown tn Canada. He was 24 years old and a printer by 
'4 ir Anderson escaped from Harpers Ferry and, eluding capture, 
’ ■'<>!* an account of the raid, and later fought in the Civil War. 

S’ t*-' Green was an escaped slave from South Carolina who was 
I- <wn 4 \ mperor He was about 24 years old and a friend of 
i r Vr* i !>ougUt« Green wus captured in the engine house and 
cixcvud in 1 John A. Copeland was a 22-year*old black man, 

* «rpa!<rr trade, who had been bom of free Negro parents 

* ** 1 a? aim* mrrd in Obcrlm and educated at Oberlin College 
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He was captured trying to escape across the Shenandoah, and 
almost lynched. Saved from lynching, he was executed in 1860. 
Dnngcrficld Newby was 30 years old, a free Negro from the Harpers 
Ferry area. He had a wife and seven children in slavery, and he 
participated in the raid partly in hopes of freeing his family. Lewis 
Sherrard Leary was a former slave from North Carolina, and the 
uncle of John Copeland. Leary was killed trying to escape across 

the Shenandoah. 

Five members of Brown’s family joined the raid, three sons 
and two brothers of his eldest daughter’s husband, William and 
Dauphin Thompson. Oliver Brown was 20 years old and had just 
been married. He was shot and killed in the engine house on 
Monday night. Watson Brown, 25, was shot as he left the engine 
house under a flag of truce to investigate what had happened to 
William Thompson. The Thompsons were neighbors of the Browns’ 
in North Elba, and the two families were very close. William 
Thompson, 26, was captured when he left the engine house under a 
flag of truce. After another raider shot and killed Mayor Beckham, 
an infuriated mob dragged William from the Wager House down to 
the river and murdered him. His brother, Dauphin, was killed by the 
Marines during the assault on the engine house. 


Several of the raiders had come from Kansas. Stewart Taylor, 
who was about 21, was killed as he fought from the engine house. 
Jeremiah Anderson, 26, from Indiana, had fought with a guerrilla 
company in Kansas and met Brown there. Some question has been 
raised as to his race; DuBois claims that he was black. He was 
kilkd during the assault on the engine house, run through with 
a Marine bayonet. William H. Lceman was 20 years old. one of 
the two youngest members of the party, and he had also been in 
die Kansas fight,ng Lceman tried to escape across the Potomac 

s!£ , „TiT nd ' y ' I”' WaS cauglM and sho1 a' Point-blank range. 

'* 2 °' S ; WUS an0,hcr mfn)twr * ">« Kansas 
sTu,h, n P, Tn Oa “ Cro “ ' ’ C P °'" mac in “ sma " boat, but was 

l'",177""'"^ !° Virgini a- anti executed in 1860 . 

I"ha tlemy Ka.i P ->T' X im P or, * m P«to in the raid. 

..,™„7 ".In"?? 1 War in " n ' Wns Pt°vision.,I 
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• crr y. Wtti Brown's advance man or spy. He was sent from the town 
Kick to the farmhouse to help with the arms. After the raid, he 
Uicd to escape through Pennsylvania, but was captured, and tried 
and executed in I860. Aaron Stevens, discharged from the U. S. 
Army after beating up an officer in Mexico, gained extensive 
experience in gucrrillu warfare in Kansas where he fought under 
the name of Colonel Whipple. Twenty-eight at the time of the raid, 
he was badly wounded under a flag of truce, but survived to stand 
trial and was executed in 1860. Charles P. Tidd, 27, who had 
fought in Kansas, returned to the Maryland side of the Potomac 
to get guns from the farmhouse, and failed to get back to Harpers 
f erry. His failure to complete his mission has been cited as one 
reason for the failure of the raid. 

Two brothers, Edwin and Barclay Coppoc, both in their 20’s, 
were Iowa Quakers who had joined Brown's group in Springdale. 
Edwin was captured in the engine house and executed in 1860; but 
hi* brother, Barclay, was stationed at the farmhouse as a rearguard 
and managed to escape. Finally, there was Francis Jackson Merriam, 
the grandson of Francis Jackson, the aristocratic Boston abolitionist, 
who had joined the raiders just a few days before the attack, and 
who had brought his $600.00 inheritance with him. He was assigned 
to the farmhouse, and was never captured." 3 

• • • * 

Fhf. Effects of the Harpers Ferry Raid 
on the North and the South 

fhr importance of the Harpers Ferry raid went far beyond the 
a.<.urtrn.c% of October 16. 17, and IS. Wendell Phillips expressed 
h frit to be the long-range affect of John Brown's action: 

!*• h*« «n,i 'Ned %ja*er> in Virginia History will date Virginia 

fr.Hn Harper * Ferry True, the *la\e i* *till there. So, 
«»«• is* umpv«< uproot* a pme on lour hill*, it look* green for 
• rear .* two Still, u n timber, not a tree. John Brown 
!*• IN runt* of the ilivr o«tetn. it onh breathe*.—tt doe* 
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There was a tremendous response throughout the North to 
John Brown’s execution. Abolitionists, along with hberal ana 
moderate Northerners, who didn’t like slavery anyway, were so im¬ 
pressed with the courage with which Brown faced his trial, an y 
the eloquence of his letters and interviews from jail, that they were 
deeply disturbed at his execution. They gathered together in 
cities and towns to pay tribute to the man and to condemn the 
South for hanging him. Church bells were tolled from New Englan 
to Kansas. Town officials in Albany, New York, fired a 100-gun 
salute. In Hudson and virtually all the other towns in Ohio s 
Western Reserve, hundreds of people crowded into their churches 
for commemorative services. Banks, businesses, and public offices 
were closed all day in Akron. At Cleveland, 1,400 people held a 
memorial meeting. Public prayer meetings were held in Philadelphia, 
New York City, Syracuse. Rochester, Fitchburg, Plymouth, New 
Bedford, and Manchester. In many places blacks held their own 
memorial services for John Brown. In Boston, all Negro businesses 
were closed, three prayer meetings were held, and blacks wore black 
arm bands on December 2, the day Brown was hanged. New York 
Negroes met at the Shiloh Church for their commemoration. In 


Philadelphia. Negroes closed their businesses and held two public 
prayer meetings. Blacks in Pittsburgh and Detroit also held cere¬ 
monies, eulogizing their dead friend. Funds were sent across the 


country for John Brown’s family, and for the families of some of the 
other raiders. And finally, in the weeks that followed the execu¬ 
te. Northern writers, poets and intellectuals enshrined Brown in 
an almost endless procession of rwmc crtnrtc AerntM* __I 
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TV rud. trial and execution served to awaken the conscience 
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bccnmc the most powerful abolition argument yet offered. People 
got the sense that the issue could not be avoided much longer, 
and they felt forced to choose the side that felt most comfortable 
to their own consciences—for many that meant beside John Brown, 
in feeling if not in action. Brown’s supporters in Cleveland passed a 
resolution which precisely expressed this change in attitude: 

ITie irrepressible conflict is upon us. and it will never end until 
Freedom or slavery go to the wall. In such a contest and under such 
dire necessity we may ‘without fear and without reproach’ let freedom 
stand and the Union be dissolved." 7 

The Harpers Ferry raid seriously affected the future direction 
of the abolitionist movement. Once it had been dominated by 
strong pacifist politics, but after October of 1859, anger and 
determination fused into a new position of militancy which de¬ 
manded the end to slavery, by any means necessary—and violence 
was felt by many to be one of the necessities. Frederick Douglass 
wrote in the November, 1859, issue of the Liberator: 

(Brown) has attacked slavery with the weapons precisely adapted 
to bring it to the death. Moral considerations have long since been 
ethausted upon Slaveholders. It is in vain to reason with them. One 
as well hunt bears with ethics and political economy for 
weapons, as to seek to ’’pluck the spoiled out of the hand of the 
oppressor” by mere force of moral law. Slavery is a system of brute 
force. It shields itself behind might, rather than right. It must be 
net with its own weapons.'" 

M my abolitionist had abandoned their commitments to peaceful 
fr-ram. and some iccmcd almost to look forward to a confrontation 
• hath appeared more and more unavoidable. Henry Wadsworth 
I octffelkns wrote in hi* journal on December 2, 1859: “This will 
Ne a da> in our history; the date of a new Revolution.—quite as 
mncli (seeded at the old one Even now as 1 write, thev are leading 
Old Jot* Hrmre lo execution in Virginia for attempting to rescue 
Tim h arming the wind to reap the whirlwind, which will 

I st n Mowart Conway, an abolitionist who had left his Southern 
hm • c4 ha cnovtctkwta. finally, alter much agonizing. 
J • fxaaao^g Bit*** at a martyr, even though he realized that 
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the Souths firm commitment to slavery could well lead to fratricidal 
war.'* 0 Charles H. Langston, a black abolitionist, issued a statement 
denying that he had a hand in the Harpers Ferry raid. But he went 
on to express his solidarity with the attempt at slave liberation. 
"But what shall I deny? I cannot deny that I feel the very deepest 
sympathy with the immortal John Brown in his heroic and daring 
effort to free the slaves.” This sentiment, according to Benjamin 
Quarles, in Black Abolitionists, “mirrored the reaction of the over¬ 
whelming majority of black Americans.”' 31 

Few abolitionists had any enthusiasm about arguing for non- 
rvsistance and moral suasion after John Brown was hanged. They 
seemed to agree with “Old Ossawatomie" himself, and the statement 
he handed to a guard on his way to the gallows: “I, John Brown 
am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty land: will 
never be purged away; but with Blood. I had as I now think: 
vain!> flattered myself that without much bloodshed; it might 
be done."'” 


John Brown left a deep mark on the South as well as the 
North The great Southern fear of a slave uprising was exacerbated 
h> Brown's attempt at Harpers Ferry. After the raid. Governor 
Henry A. Wise of Virginia received several letters and telegrams 
claiming that bands of men were invading the South. Suspicious 
people were jailed or run out of town, books critical of the South 
•*crc publicly burned, and the whole region was in a state of alarm. 
PLinrcrs in South Carolina wrote to Wise asking to be sent 
vamplo. of the pikes Brown had intended to give to slaves; they 
warred desperately to know a little about this shadowy enemy. 123 
'♦ tber South Carolinian wanted to know what contacts Brown had 
** ' -lie, for antislavcry agents were suspected everywhere. 134 
Incendiary fires after the raid had Southerners especially worried. 
M (key were linked with a much larger slave rebellion. One of 
V rurty telegrams Wise received during this time said; “A gentle- 

Charlestown reports that Mr. Shcrlcy was burnt out last 

ts? * * "J* rWp0f1 ® d lhal 100 mcn croM « 1 the Shenandoah river." 

MOOihct ‘chrgram came; The majority think the 
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recent fires made by Negroes. . . The Chicago Tribune 

properly Identified the fear that Southerners were feeling toward 
"foreigners'* and toward their own slaves: 



Hdshnzzar’s knees did not tremble more, when the hand of Pro¬ 
vidence wrote his doom upon the inner wall of his palace, than do 
these "chivalrous Virginians," whose imagination conjure up millions 
of Browns and Smiths. . . . ,a6 


The Southern authorities, and especially Henry Wise and 
Andrew Hunter, the prosecuting state’s attorney, tried to do two 
contradictory things in the face of the Harpers Ferry raid. On 
the one hand they tried to minimize the importance of the raid, 
stating that no slave support was offered Brown because slaves 
were loyal to their masters. But, on the other hand, they were 
incredibly anxious to get rid of Brown because of the real threat 
that he posed as a rallying point for both Northern abolitionists 
and Southern slaves. Andrew Hunter wrote to Wise: “The judge is 
for observing all the judicial decencies, so am I, but at double 
quick time.” 3 Hunter wanted the appearance of a fair trial, but 
he also vs anted Brown hanged as soon as possible, before the old man 
inspired some other action against the South. Brown’s execution, 
on December 2, came less than seven weeks after his capture. All 
the raiders who were caught were eventually hanged, at a total ex¬ 
pense of $250,000 to the State of Virginia. Between one and three 
thousand troops were stationed in the Harpers Ferry area for months 
after the raid, and militias all over the South were on alert. Wise 
a $500 reward for the four known fugitives, Tidd, Owen 
Bn *n, Barclav Coppoc, and Mcrriam. Clearly the raid presented 
a formidable threat to Virginia and to the South. 1 ” 

y> ind Hunter also feared that Brown would be rescued 
fr the Charlestown jail where he was being held. Several threats 
*»-*c vnt t*> Wive promising that Brown would be released. The 
r ~*Y r* <4 IV*nut reported that 30 men were leaving that city 
- r to revue Brown, and from Kansas came a telegram: 
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^Organised panics have secretly left Kansas supposed dost,nation 
Virginia. Jin Lane understood head of Movement, thtnk they dcstgn 
Hanoi's rescue “ Hrown was held under heavy guard all during h,s 
incarceration. The day of his hanging Charlestown was filled with 
troops, and no strangers were allowed into he city; women and 
children were urged to stay at home, for fear that an attempt 
would be made to rescue Brown at the last moment. 

Many Southerners were already pushing for secession before 
October of 1859, but the raid served as an example of abuse toward 
the South which provided a good excuse for disunion. Although 
many Northerners despised abolitionism, the Southern fear of growing 
antislavery feeling was heightened considerably by the Harpers Ferry 
raid. Letters poured in to Wise, warning him of the “villany of 
Northern abolitionists,’ and urging him to bring them all to 

trial_“ ,0 Abolitionists fed this fire, also, as they claimed that “All 

of us at the North Sympathize with the Martyr of Harper's Ferry "' 3 ' 
Francis E. Bigelow, a supporter of Brown, wrote from Worcester, 
Massachusetts: “If he is hung it will raise 10,000 John Browns.” 33 
The South feared this ever so much, but hang him they must, despite 
the warning from both North and South that doing so would make 
a martyr of the man. 

Brown forced the South to retreat from any further accommo- 
da .on with the North. He offered Southern secessionists an argument 
and a warning. The argument was used by the South to hasten 
•eceiiioo: The raid symbolized the ruthlessness of the North, of 
ahohtiomim, m attacking the cherished institutions of the South; and 
to emphasize this argument, the South enlarged the significance of 
fSe raid by punishing its participants harshly and quickly. The 
wanur.z raided by the Harpers Ferry raid was the danger of 

but this the South whispered fearfully to itself. 
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Conclusion 

Thi? Mi'anino of John Brown’s Raid 

I Me rniil organized by John Brown at Harpers Ferry on October 
16 . 185d, was a pivotal event which pushed the nation closer to 
civil war. There is ample proof that John Brown was not a madman, 
but rather a dedicated activist who had—perhaps—more courage, 
not less sanity, than other antislavcry men and women of his 
generation. Specifically, wc can conclude that: (1) Brown’s life 
"as a progression of antislavcry feeling, beginning with a mild, 
educational approach, but later recognizing the necessity of violence, 
especially after the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 and the events in 
Kansas in which Brown participated. (2) The plan which Brown 
developed was well thought out, and many contemporaries, as well as 
historians evaluating the raid later, were confident that it was a 
feasible one. The efficacy of guerrilla war has been proven, and 
there is considerable feeling—from Rcdpath, Tidd, DuBois, Stavis, 
.ind others—that Brown had a good chance of success, once he got 
•’tit of Harpers Ferry. It is also not unreasonable that Brown hoped 
’ * *>4vc lives by his campaign. Assuming that a frontal attack on 
a very had become necessary, a guerrilla war would probably have 
been less bloody than the extended conventional warfare that took 
600.(XX) lives. (3) The fact that many highly respected people 
u; ;* rted Brown also re-inforces the argument that his contem- 
p* rario 'aw him, not as mad, but as serious, dedicated, and capable. 

Fvidcoce leads us to believe that John Brown s raid on Harpers 
1 err> w a reasonable, though dangerous, act which could have 
!*.«. ceded As to the sanity of the initiator of the raid, we have 
a.-..; k testimony from his friends as to the integrity of John Brown. 
Ii«n, d 4 doubt still remains as to his worth or sanity, the words 
<4 ad enemy should lay them to rest. Henry Wise had considered the 

va ;pc* f t.unty levelled nt Brown, but after the execution, the 

\ f*oscrn«»r gave hu own opinion of the accusation: 

ft* 1 *t* ifaiwdtti mnuirn who laic him to hr a madman He 
at a «| iW htM wfttt | saw. cut and thrust and Needing, 

old i Me to • awn of ideal head, of courage, fortitude, and 

aettMUMtew lie «• cool. cuNevteai. and indomitable, and i 
• •*«* H • ham he sax tut he was humaae to hie pewooerv and he 

Wi*s to s* m Hi Mai hi ha hhgrtt) m • man of truth 1 

IW luhttnitty <n«t llrvmat unity god over the significance 
4 Hk liai|eti 1 city tea) items fvuen a tack of understanding. 
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iharrd bv our own age as well as Brown s, that a white man might 
voluntarily risk his life to free a bunch of miserable slaves. Two 
prejudices arc operating in this lack of understanding. One is the 
prejudice that refuses to admit any legitimacy in a small group of 
people challenging an institution which they see as unjust. From this 
point of view, had Brown been a captain in the Union Army, he 
M\HikJ have been a hero, but, without the uniform of established 
p*mcr. his actions against slavery could not be understood. The 
second prejudice is composed of racism and elitism, and insists on 
evaluating history and human worth from a white perspective and 
from the perspective of the well-to-do elements of society. Brown 
recognised this prejudice in his fellow man: 


Had I interfered in the manner which 1 admit. . .in behalf of the 
rich, the powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, or in behalf of 
o i th ey friends. . and suffered and sacrificed what I have in 
tftfcrfcrcnce. it would have been all right; and every man in this 
woaiid have deemed it an act worthy 
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it an act worthy of reward rather than 


Tfcnc words, spoken by John Brown at his arraignment, could be 
rrpr^tod with relevance by black and white revolutionaries today. 













